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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 



For some time I have been preparing a general work on 
primitive superstition and religion. Among the problems 
which had attracted my attention was tie hitherto unex- 
plained rule of the Arician priesthood ; and last spring it 
happened that in the course of my reading ! came across 
some facts which, combined with others I had noted before, 
suggested an explanation of the rule in question. As the 
explanation, if correct, promised to throw light on some 
obscure features of primitive religion, I resolved to develop 
it fully, and, detaching it from my general work, to issue it 
as a separat e study. This book is the result. 

Now that the theory, which necessarily presented itself 
to me at firs: in outline, has been worked out in detail, I 
cannot but feel that in some places I may have pushed it 
too far. If this should prove to have been the ease, I will 
readily acknowledge and retract my error as soon as it is 
brought home to me. Meantime my essay may serve its 
purpose as a first attempt to solve a difficult problem, and 
to bring a variety of scattered facts into some sort of order 
and system. 

A justification is perhaps needed of the length at which I 
have dwelt upon the popular festivals observed by European 
peasants in spring, a: midsummer, and at harvest. It can 
hardly be too often repeated, since it is not yet generally 
recognised, that in spite of their fragmentary character the 
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popular superstitions and customs of the peasantry arc by far 
the fullest and most trustworthy evidence we possess as to 
the primitive religion of the Aryans. Indeed the primitive 
Aryan, in all that regards his mental fibre and texture, is 
not extinct. He is amongst us to this day. The great 
intellectual and moral forces which have revolutionised the 
educated world have scarcely affected the peasant. In his 
inmost beliefs he is what his forefathers were in the days 
when forest trees still grew and squirrels played on the 
ground where Rome and London now stanch 

Hence every inquiry into the primitive religion of the 
Aryans should either start from the superstitious beliefs and 
observances of the peasantry, or should at least be constantly 
cheeked and controlled by reference to them. Compared 
with the evidence afforded by living tradition, the testimony 
of ancient books on the subject of early religion is worth 
very little. For literature accelerates the advance of thought 
at a rate which leaves the slow progress of opinion by word 
of mouth at an immeasurable distance behind. Two or 
three generations of literature may do more to change 
thought than two or three thousand years of traditional life. 
Rut the mass of the people who do not read books remain 
unaffected by the mental revolution wrought by literature ; 
and so it has come about that in Europe at the present 
day the superstitious beliefs and practices which have been 
handed down by word of mouth arc generally of a far more 
archaic type than the religion depicted in lire most ancient 
literature of the Aryan race. 

It is cn these grounds that, in discussing the meaning 
and origin of an ancient Italian priesthood, l have devoted 
so much attention to the popular customs and superstitions 
of modem Europe In this part of my subject I have made 
great use of the works of the late W Mannhardt. without 
which, indeed, my book could scarcely have been written 
Fully recognising the truth of the principles which 1 have 
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imperfectly stated, Mannhardt set himself systematically 
to collect, compare, and explain the living superstitions of 
the peasantry. Of this wide field the special department 
which he marked out for himself was the religion of the 
woodman and the farmer, in other words, the superstitious 
beliefs and rites connected with trees ar.d cultivated plants. 
By oral inquiry, and by printed questions scattered broad- 
cast over Europe, as well as by ransacking the literature of 
folk-lore, he collected a mass of evidence, par: of which he 
published in a series of admirable works. But his health, 
always feeble, broke down before he could complete the 
comprehensive and really vast scheme which he had planned, 
and at his too early death much of his precious materials 
remained unpublished. His manuscripts are now deposited 
in the University Library at Berlin, and in the interest of 
the study to which he devoted his life it is greatly to be 
desired that they should be examined, and that such por- 
tions of them as he has not utilised in his books should be 
given to the world. 

Of his published works the most important arc, first, two 
tracts, Roggenvo/f tend Rogg*nhund % Danzig, 1865 (second 
edition, Dan2ig, 1866), and Die Korndamcnen, Berlin, 1868. 
These little works were put forward by him tentatively, in 
the hope of exciting interest in his inquiries and thereby 
securing the help of others in pursuing them. But except 
from a few learned societies, they met with very littie atten- 
tion. Undeterred by the cold reception accorded to his 
efforts he worked steadily on, and in 1875 published his 
chief work, Dir Baumkultus drr Gtrvviutn und ikrrr Sack- 
iarsldmnu. This was followed in 1877 by Antiki Wald - 
and FeUikutte . His Myihologischc ForsJiungoi, a posthumous 
work, appeared in r 884.* 

1 >or lhc sak* af bre^ty 3 {the reference ore :o the 

eocnttllBM, m the C*X<*. icfaieJ la fttgn ..f :1* fitni edition), A;va* 4S 
Mannliardts u«ki respectively w m&UK, B.K. % A. W.F., and MF. 
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Much as ! owe to Mannhardt, I owe .still more to my 
friend Professor W. Robertson Smith. My interest in the 
early history of society was first excited by the works of 
Dr. E. B. Tylor, which opened up a mental vista undreamed 
of by me before. But it is a long step from a lively interest 
in a subject to a systematic study of it ; and that T took 
this step is due to the influence of my friend W. Robertson 
Smith. The debt which I owe to tire vast stores of his 
knowledge, the abundance and fertility of his ideas, anil his 
unwearied kindness, can scarcely be overestimated. Those 
who know his writings may form some, though a very in* 
adequate, conception of the extent to which I have been 
influenced by him The views of sacrifice set forth in his 
article * Sacrifice " in the Encyclopedia Britanniui % and 
further developed in his recent work, The Religion of the 
Semites , mark a new departure in the historical study of 
religion, and ample traces of them will be found in this 
book. Indeed the central idea of my essay — the conception 
of the slain god— is derived directly, I believe, from my 
friend. But it is due to him to add tliat he is in no way 
responsible for the- general explanation which 1 have offered 
of the custom of slaying the god. He has read the greater 
part of the proofs in circumstances which enhanced the 
kindness, and has made many valuable suggestions which 
I have usually adopted ; but except where he is cited by 
name, or where the views expressed coincide with those of 
his published works, he is not to be regarded as necessarily 
assenting to any of the theories propounded in this book. 

The works of Professor G. A Wflken of Leyden have 
been of great service in directing me to the best original 
authorities on the Dutch East Indies, a very important field 
to the ethnologist To the courtesy of the Rev. Walter 
Gregor, M.A., of Pitsligo, I am indebted for some interesting 
communications which will be found acknowledged in their 
proper places. Mr. Franris Darwin has kindly allowed me 
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The kind reception accorded by critics and the public to 
the first edition of The Golden Bough has encouraged me to 
ipare no pains to render the new one more worthy of their 
approbation. While the original buck remains almost entire, 
it has been greatly expanded by the insertion of much fresh 
illustrative matter, drawn chiefly from further reading, but in 
part also from previous collections which I had made, and 
still hope to use, for another work. Friends and corre- 
spondents, some of them personally unknown to me, have 
kindly aided me in various ways, especially by indicating 
facts or sources which I had overlooked and by correcting 
mistakes into which I had fallen. 1 thank them all for 
their help, of which 1 have often availed myself. Their 
contributions will be found acknowledged in their proper 
places. But I owe a special acknowledgment to my friends 
the Rev. Lorimer Fison and the Rev. John Koscoe, who have 
sent me valuable notes on the Fijian and Waganda customs 
respectively. Most of Mr. Fison’s notes, I believe, are 
incorporated in my book. Of Mr. Roscoe's only a small 
selection has been given ; the whole series, embracing a 
general account of the customs and beliefs of the Waganda, 
will be published, I hope, in the Journal of the Anthropo- 
logical Institute. Further, I ought to add that Miss Mary 
E. B. Howitt has kindly allowed me to make some extracts 
VOL 1 b 
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from a work by her on Australian folklore (and legends 
which I was privileged to read in manuscript 

I have seen no reason to withdraw the explanation of 
the priesthood of Aricia which forms the central theme of 
my book. On the contrary the probability of that explana- 
tion appears to me to be greatly strengthened by some 
important evidence which has come to light since my theory 
was put forward. Readers of the first edition may remember 
that I explained the priest of Aricia — the King of the 
Wood — as an embodiment of a tree-spirit, and inferred 
from a variety of considerations that at an earlier period 
one of these priests had probably been slain every year in 
his character of an incarnate deity, but for an undoubted 
parallel to such a custom of killing a human god annually I 
had to go as far as ancient Mexico. Now from the 
Martyrdom of St. Dsuius, unearthed and published a few 
years ago by Professor Franz. Cumont of Ghent {Analecta 
BoUandiana, xvi. 1897), it is practically certain that in 
ancient Italy itself a human representative of Saturn — the 
old ged of the seed— was put to death every year at his 
festival q[ the Saturnalia, and that though in Rome itself 
the custom had probably fallen Int6 disuse before the 
classical era, it still lingered on in remote places down 
at least to the fourth century afteT Cltfist- I cannot but 
regard this discovery as a confirmation, as welcome as it 
was unlookcd for, of the theory of the Arician priesthood 
which I had been led independently to propound. 

Further, the general interpretation which, following VV. 
Mannhardt, I had given of the ceremonies observed by our 
European peasantry in spring, at midsummer, and at harvest, 
has also been corroborated by fresh and striking analogies. 
If we are right, these ceremonies were originally magical 
rites designed to cause plants to grow, cattle to thrive, rain 
to fall, and the sun to shtoe. Now the remarkable researches 
of Professor Baldwin Spencer and Mr. F. J. Gillen among the 
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native tribes of Centra! Australia have proved that these 
savages regularly perform magical ceremonies for the express 
purpose of bringing down rain and multiplying the plants 
and animals on which they subsist, and further that these 
ceremonies arc most commonly observed at the approach of 
the rainy season, which in Central Australia answers to our 
spring. Here then, at the other side of the world, we find 
an exact counterpart of those spring and midsummer rites 
which our rude forefathers in Europe probably performed 
with a lull consciousness of their meaning, and which many 
of their descendants still keep up, though the original in- 
tention of the rites has been to a great extent, but by no 
means altogether, forgotten. The harvest custom* of our 
European peasantry have naturally no close analogy among 
the practices of the Australian aborigines, since these savages 
do not till the ground. But what we should look for in 
vain among the Australians »c find to hand among the 
Malays. For recent inquiries, notably those of Mr. ]. L. 
van dcr Toom in Sumatra and of Mr. W. W. Skeat in the 
Malay Peninsula, have supplied us with close parallels to the 
harvest customs of Europe, as these latter were Sitcrpreted 
by the genius of Mannhardt Occupying a iower plane of 
culture than ourselves, the Malays have retained a keen 
sense of the significance of rites which in Europe have sunk 
to the level of more or less meaningless survivals. 

Thus on the whole I cannot but think that the course of 
subsequent investigation has tended to confirm the general 
principles followed and the particular conclusions reached in 
this book. At the sine time I am as sensible as ever of the 
hypothetical nature of much that i* advanced in it It has 
been my wish and intention to draw as sharply as possible 
the line of demarcation between my facts and the hypotheses 
by which I have attempted to colligate them. Hypotheses 
a;e necessary but often temporary bridges built to connect 
isolated facts. If my light bridges should sooner or later 
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break down or be superseded by more solid structures, I 
hope that my book may still have its utility and its interest 
as a repertory of facts. 

But while my views, tentative and provisional as they 
probably are, thus remain much what they were, there is one 
subject on which they have undergone a certain amount of 
change, unless indeed it might be more exact to say that I 
seem to see clearly now what before was hazy. I mean 
the relation of magic to religion. When I fin»t wrote this 
book I failed, perhaps inexcusably, to define even to myself 
my notion of religion, and hence was disposed to class magic 
loosely under it as one of its lower forms. 1 have now 
sought to remedy this defect by framing a* clear a defini- 
tion of religion as the difficult nature of the subject and 
my apprehension of it allowed. Hence I have come to 
agree with Sir A. G T-yall and Mr. F. B. Jevons in re- 
cognising a fundamental distinction and even opposition of 
principle between magic and religion. Mote than that, I 
believe that in the evolution of thought, magic, as represent- 
ing a lower intellectual stratum, has probably everywhere 
preceded religion. I do not claim any originality for tin’s 
latter view. I: has been already plainly suggested, if not 
definitely formulated, by Professor H. Oldcnberg in his able 
book Du Religion des Veda, and for aught 1 know it may- 
have been explicitly' stated by many others before and since 
him. I have not collected the opinions of the teamed on the 
subject, but have striven to form my own directly from the 
facts. And the facts which bespeak the priority' of magic 
over religion arc many and weighty. Some of them the 
reader will find staled in the following pages ; but the full 
force of the evidence can only' be appreciated by those who 
have made a long and patient study of primitive superstition. 

I venture to think that those who submit to this drudgery 
will come more and more to the opinion 1 have indicated. 
That all my readers should 'agree cither with my definition 
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of religion or with the inferences I have drawn from it is 
not to be expected. But I would a*k those who dissent 
from my conclusions to make sure that they mean the same 
thing by religion that 1 do; for otherwise the difference 
between us may be more apparent than real. 

As the scope and purpose of my book have been 
seriously misconceived by some courteous critics, I desire 
to repeat in more explicit language, what 1 vainly thought 
1 had made quite clear in my original preface, that this is not 
a general treatise on primitive superstition, but merely the 
investigation of one particular and narrowly limited problem, 
to wit, the rule of the Arician priesthood, and that accord- 
ingly only such general principles arc explained and 
illustrated in the course of it as seemed to me to throw 
light on that special problem. If I have said little or 
nothing of other principles of equal or even greater im- 
portance, it is assuredly ndt because I undervalue them in 
comparison with those which I have expounded at some 
length, but simply because it appeared to me that they did 
not directly bear on the question I had set myself to answer. 
No one can well be more sensible than I am of the im- 
mense variety and complexity of the forces which have 
gone towards the building up of religion ; no one can 
recognise more frankly the futility and inherent absurdity 
of any attempt to explain the whole vast organism as the 
product of any one simple factor. If I have hitherto 
touched, as I am quite aware, only the fringe of a great 
subject — fingered only a few of the countless threads that 
compose the mighty web, — it is merely because neither my 
time nor my knowledge has hitherto allowed me to do more. 
Should I live to complete the works for which I have 
collected and am collecting materials, 1 dare to think that 
they will clear me of any suspicion of treating the early 
history' of religion from a single narrow point of view. But 
the future is necessarily uncertain, and at the best many 
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years must elapse before I can execute in full the plan 
which I have traced out for myself Meanwhile I am 
unwilling by keeping silence to leave some of my readers 
under the impression that my outlook on so large a subject 
does not reach beyond the bounds of the present inquiry. 
This is my reason for noticing the misconceptions to which 
I have referred. I take leave to add that some par! of my 
larger plan would probably have been completed before now, 
were it not that out of the ten years which have passed since 
this book was first published nearly eight have been spent 
by me in work of a different kind. 

There is a misunderstanding of another sort which 1 feel 
constrained to set right. But I do so with great reluctance, 
because it compels me to express a measure of dissent from 
the revered friend and master to whom I am under the 
deei^st obligations, and who has passed beyond the reach 
of controversy. In an elaborate and learned essay on 
sacrifice ( L'Amn/t Soeioiogignf, Deuxieme Annie, 1897- 
1898), Messrs. H. Hubert and M. Mauss have represented 
my theory of the slain god as intended to supplement and 
complete Robertson Smith's theory of the derivation of 
animal sacrifice in general from a totem sacrament. On 
this I have to say that the two theories arc quite inde- 
pendent of each other. I never assented to my friend's 
theory, and so far as 1 can remember lie never gave me a 
hint that he assented to mine. My reason for suspending 
my judgment in regard to his theory was a simple one. At 
the time when the theory was propounded, and for many 
years afterwards, I knew of no single indubitable ease of 
a totem sacrament, that is, of a custom of killing and 
eating the totem animal as a solemn rite It is true that 
in my T oltmisnt, and again in the present work, I noted a 
few eases (four in all) of solemnly killing a sacred animal 
which, following Robertson Smith, 1 regarded as probably 
a totem. But none even of these four cases included the 
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eating of the sacred animal by the worshippers, which was 
an essential part of my friend's theory, and in regard to all 
of them it was not positively known that the slain animal 
was a totem. Hence as time went on and still no certain 
ease of a totem sacrament was reported, I became more and 
more doubtful of the existence of such a practice at all, and 
my doubts had almost hardened into incredulity when the 
long-lookcd-for rite was discovered by Messrs. Spencer and 
Gillen in full force among the aborigines of Central Australia, 
whom I for ooe must consider to be the most primitive 
totem tribes as yet known to us. This discovery I wel- 
comed as a very striking proof of the sagacity of my 
brilliant friend, whose rapid genius had outstripped our slower 
methods and anticipated what it was reserved for subsequent 
research positively to ascertain. Thus from being littic 
more than an ingenious hypothesis the totem sacrament has 
become, at least in my opinion, a well-authenticated fact. 
Hut from the practice of the rite by a single set of tribes it 
is still a long step to the universal practice of It by all totem 
tribes, and from that again it is a still longer stride to the 
deduction therefrom of animal sacrifice in general. These 
two steps I am not yet prepared to take. No one will 
welcome further evidence of the wide prevalence of a totem 
sacrament more warmly than I shall, but until it is forth- 
coming I shall continue to agree with Professor E. B. Tylor 
that it is unsafe to make the custom the base of far-reaching 
speculations. 

To conclude this subject, I will add that the doctrine of 
the universality of totemism, which Messrs. Hubert and 
Mauss have implicitly attributed to me, is one which 1 
have never enunciated or assumed, and that, so far as rry 
knowledge and opinion go, the worship of trees and cereals, 
which occupies so large a space in these volumes, is neither 
identical with nor derived from a system of totemism. It 
is possible that further inquiry may lead me to regard as 
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probable the universality of totcmism and the derivation 
from it of sacrifice and of the whole worship both of 
plants and animals. 1 hold myself ready to follow the 
evidence wherever it may lead ; but in the present state 
of our knowledge I consider that to accept these conclusions 
would be, not to follow the evidence, but very seriously to 
outrun it In thinking so I am happy to be at one with 
Messrs. Hubert and Mauss. 

When I am on this theme I may as well say that I am 
by no means prepared to stand by everything in my little 
apprentice work, Totemis>n. That book was a rough piece 
of pioneering in a field that, till then, had been but little 
explored, and some inferences in it were almost certainly 
tco hasty. In particular there was a tendency, perhaps not 
unnatural in the circumstances, to treat as totems, or as con- 
nected with totemism, things which prohably were neither 
the one nor the other. If ever I republish the volume, 
as 1 hope one day to do, 1 shall have to retrench it in 
some directions as well as to enlarge it in others. 

Such as it is, with all its limitations, which I have tried 
to indicate clearly, and with all its defects, which I leave to 
the critics to discover, I offer my book in its new form as 
a contribution to that still youthful science which seeks 
to trace the growth of human thought and institutions in 
those dark ages which lie beyond the range of history. The 
progress of that science must needs be alow and painful, for 
the evidence, though clear and abundant on some sides, is 
lamentably obscure and scanty on others, so that the cautious 
inquirer is every now and then brought up sharp on the edge 
of some yawning chasm across which he may be quite unable 
to find a way. All he can do ir. such a case is to mark the 
pitfall plainly on his chart and to hope that others in time 
may be able to fill it up or bridge it over. Yet the very 
difficulty and novelty of the investigation, coupled with the 
extent of the intellectual prospect which suddenly opens up 
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before us whenever the mist rises and unfolds the far horizon, 
constitute no small part of its charm. The position of the 
anthropologist of to-day resembles in some sort the position 
of classical scholars at the revival of learning. To these 
men the rediscovery of ancient literature came like a reve- 
lation, disclosing to their wondering eyes a splendid vision 
of the antique world, such as the cloistered student or the 
Middle Ages never dreamed of under the gloomy shadow 
of the minster and within the sound of its solemn 
bells. To us moderns a still wider vista is vouchsafed, a 
greater panorama is unrolled by the study which aims at 
bringing home to us the faith and the practice, the hopes 
and the ideals, not of two highly gifted races only, but of all 
mankind, and thus at enabling us to follow* the long march, 
the slow and toilsome ascent, of humanity from savagery to 
civilisation And as the scholar of the Renascence found 
not merely fresh food for thought but a new field of labour 
in the dusty and faded manuscripts of Greece and Rome, so 
in the mass of materials that is steadily pouring in from 
many sides — from buried cities of remotest antiquity as well 
as from the rudest savages of the desert and the junglc< — we 
of to-day must recognise a new province of knowledge which 
will task the energies of generations of students to master. 
The study is still in its rudiments, and what we do now 
will have to be done over again and done better, with fuller 
knowledge and deeper insight, by those who come after us. 
To recur to a metaphor which I have already made use of, 
we of this age are only pioneers hewing lanes and clearings 
in the forest where others will hereafter sow and reap. 

But the comparative study of the beliefs and institutions 
of mankind is fitted to be much more than a means of 
satisfying an enlightened curiosityand of furnishing materials 
for the researches of the learned. Well handled, it may 
become a powerful instrument to expedite progress if it lays 
bare certain weak spots in the foundations on which modem 
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society is built — if it shows that much which wc arc wont 
to regard as solid rests on the sands of superstition rather 
than on the rock of nature It is indeed a melancholy and 
in some respects thankless task to strike at the foundations 
of beliefs in which, as in a strong tower, the hopes and 
aspirations of humanity through long ages have sought a 
refuge from the storm and stress of life. Yet sooner nr 
later it Is inevitable that the battery of the comparative 
method should breach these venerable walls, mantled over 
with the ivy and mosses and wild flowers of a thousand 
tender and sacred associations. At present wc are only 
dragging the guns into position : they have hardly yet 
begun to speak. The task of building up into fairer and 
more enduring forms the old structures so rudely shattered 
is reserved for other hands, perhaps for other and happier 
ages. Wc cannot foresee, we can hardly even guess, the 
new forms into which thought and society will run in the 
future. Yet this uncertainty ought not to induce us. from 
any consideration of expediency or regard for antiquity, to 
spare the ancient moulds, however beautiful, when these arc 
proved to be out-worn. Whatever comes of it, wherever 
it leads us, wc must follow truth alone. It is our only 
guiding star : hoc sign,' vi/ias. 

To a passage in my book it has been objected by a dis- 
tinguished scholar that the church-bells of Rome cannot be 
heard, even in the stillest weather, oil the shores of the Lake 
of Ncmi. In acknowledging my blunder and leaving it 
uncorrected, may I plead in extenuation of my obduracy 
the example of an illustrious writer? In Old Mortality we 
read how a hunted Covenanter, fleeing before Clavcrhousc’s 
dragoons, hears the sullen boom of the kettledrums of the 
pursuing cavalry borne to him on the night wind. When 
Scott was taken to task for this description, because the 
drums ate not beaten by cavalry at night, he replied in 
effect that he liked to hear the drums sounding here, and 
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that he would let them sound on no long as his book might 
last In the same spirit I make told to say that by the 
I.akc of Nomi I love to hear, if it be only in imagination, 
the distant chiming of the bells of Rome, and I would fain 
believe that their airy music may ring in the ears of my 
readers after it has ceased to vibrate in my own. 

J. G. FRAZER. 

CtHntiDQB, 
li/i StfltmiUr 190a 
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j» $*1 »./* 1 *n*;ir it* I > i. mv, js 6 1 *. : liAuy .✓ itxtgvc, !»• fa : iwgu: 
iir>5 retail n. 151. fj 74 ; iktimtl, p. 03, iu nf |xiiei|>lc 

***»&<• |»* M ¥1 ruwl **lh nugi* UI ctiily m*iy, |.j». 69*66, in undent 
Kficimi*. liiliu linri |v 66 */., »n.l tming {gtimtil cU<m.s «if 

Iiiitkiu Ifi 07 * 6 »»: nttgli: ullcr rvligW*. H»*f»«> 7 $t inuiai- 

u.m fn«» tnugli! !•• ft lijjiiM. |»|*. 75-7S; uHy Ullmn ./ <*, long 

W4|H«I ikiwum, 191. 7$‘&>: !*•> ij|«* »ung»*J, jx #0 ; making 

rain, |.|x Xi 114: ninking ^n«lnr*;. |i|\. 1 15*117 ; ^nyi*^ the fUlv, p 4 c 
1 17* 1 10; imil.ing nr mining thu uiml. pfx 1 (9*i2& 

1 town' f// 0V/» i«|v ta^-lOfi. — Cn:i\'|^(nci <'f gwiluftlly c\\il\ , oJ l |^i. 
i/S ».*>; ir.*iru*tvin gmU in hiimnn 6irm either lunifonay te |«r* 
imuient, |» 1 r */* i li'inpiinry im’-inali*© or tn>|iruii.in. pjL 1311 57. \fj 

t6oi*Jrinkiiig, |«|i. «3 j*i$ 5: in^icrxtir^ of victim, p. 135/*/.; Miuvtvi 
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lrr.1. |r> pnw IlK.ii pll I* king. pp. 1.57 1 39 i I"'*'-"’ IT" 1 - >" 11,1 l ' n,!,,r , 
IV 139-MI. <hc NdUjn. pp. UI I44, in liumn Ada, p 144 
>/., In latte, pp. itj u;. in Egypi it>l Afrira. M7-M9. 
Omiioiu. pp 149-151 : mnimigralKo erf divine ‘I* 1' 1 inn, ulu-i 
human tUuu*. ppw 151*153; divine kingA cuntret fot; nr.iihcr *r>l 
p|X 1 54* 1 57. punished (or UH rathnr nr*\ Cxiliirr U tt v**. pp. 157 
159; pat'.um of kings in indent nxmirchun, |)fx 159*lt*i ; Kinguf (In 
Wood not a tcuijnjfd sovereign, p. t6i *f. ; 4cportt*«ut*l Vin^«/ vnlnrr 
p. 102 ; kings of rxm. p. l6j *f. ; Kirn; of Fire awl Kl*^ of WiUt m 
GmitoUa, pp. 164* 1(6. 

IU. Tm nwdi;. pp 166*324.— Anckm foist* tn Kun**. |x iot» /?. : Cm 
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tree* regarded a? anirante, pp. 169- *M: threatening ami «lcttivii»; tin 
tioe-spiiic, pp. 174*176; trra nuaied, |»- 176 */. ; cW-lroi .ird rki 
regarded us pcnpxwt, p 177 ; w»U of <k»*l » liw>, \*\k »7« iSu; 

In* viewed xi ilxxk <r»ut U*Iy) of tree-sprii, ?c 1 80 /y. ; c*r<nMinit% m 
fcllir^ trw *?!*&** ire** spirit, pp 181* 185 ; tiered trees trxl gMti, 
pp 185188; trees or tree-spirits Rive m»n ord sundiinc. p. 188 /»».« 
make erupt to grow, pp. 189*192. cattle u» luulupij aiul »imtcu iu Uiu*; 
forth. pp 192*196: Mnyfrccs, May -poles, Maygfulnntls. etc. in Etimi**, 
pp 196-206 ; LtUKmiui story of t tee* spirit in trarrun form, p xjO /»/. ; 
tree-spirit represented in Mk*caitoai limnl-nncvAJt') I // perron (M*y 
little May fto*. Wftfcr Green Utwege. m.|. a ad ky Her, l*nv;h. .* 
HivAcr, pp 207*212 ; tree -spirit represented by a IcaJcI:..] uy fltiwvrifaLvd 
ixwo fWlitNiitiil; Flora, Little Leaf Min. JjKk-fci-tbe-Cira.'n, *u.) 
xxx*, pp 212216, by a king cr qpc tn (May Ku £ , lx*f King, tin** 
Kir -, Otivn nf MnyK w hy a couple fixed and 1 a 4 j% WhiUrmliridc ami 

Iri.li^roxr, ala), |p HO 371? Fiud’ft Ixd, p 22 3 ; Wk-Uwlidc IVkk 

ird Miy Kritlo, p 224 

f 5. TrttAcnxkip in pp 224 232.— TTx IWih. tp 225-228 ; n»>r 

ri*^ of Lhcoyiui to it»e i^uea, p 229 ; Diun at thr A/icun grui'e, p 
330 t the King of \Y* Word, p 231 */. 
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|x 233 f- ! bk^c <f life erf He HiUA,. p, ; M tf Oit Ol«.»mc. ,x 

236. <rf lh. /iipiM pwift p. 136 ; linidcr&MBe rwraiui lmp«4 xi 

lingv. in AMa, p .38 , f .. in nncicnl Ireland, pp 239-141, ..nociil 
Etjp, p M', •« <•>- taiiim p 241 if. 1 Kwvreni ..liKUncct,, 
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' -■ A’afire 1/ lit Sint, pp 247*397. —Soul oxiccireil as a liny nun or animal, 
pp 147 '2$o i cKnpci {•) lb; mouth and noerila, p 351 sy. 5 will an ' 
bill, pp. 3 J 3 - 35 S > *0*1 akwnl from Kdy in rlerp. pp 255-260, anil in 
waking bonn. pp 360363 1 e.tracted from b<x!f by ghosts, pp. 263- 
355 ; rcojnjry of Ion mil fran ghosts, pp 265-16%, from nether workf. 
pp *68-270 ; loul aUlKtad by <Umat* aid (T-la and Wfmo«l fnmi 
lb.ni, pp 270-275; l'»l tool brmcll back in .iiiblc -tape, pp 175-277 i 
toil rxiranH or deUin.il by mroiran, pp 277-283; ->il an allowed by 
doctor. p 38 .! y /. ; mil in shadow cr retUctioa. pp 285-395 : soul in 
portrait, pp 395 297 - 

§ 3. u nj Privity Totes (,e»tf«W|, pp. 297-450.— Royal taboo* inln.Jr.1 

to sofcgnud live life of the kfg, p. 39 $; .Ir.ail of .ir-uigcrr ml precau- 
tiom talien to crxn v.eract ibeir loleful raapr, pp. 298-307 ; kings specially 
guarded again* the magic of •Imogen., pp 307-309; precarious «i 
mink, p 309 W. I king nee W citing and drinking. pp 310-313 ; 
keip veiled ami Krccnttl, p. 31 2 '/■ 1 kings fctbcddtri so learr the palace 
oc U I MS. to br ‘Mn abroad by ibeir fsbjena. pp 3 lJ* 3 l 6 ! irogic hum 
WKfcgbl through t close of fool, pp 316-31$; n-fu-c <J king’. fa«d 
buried, p 31S: king's dishes wed liy no ore ehe, p 318; ill dfcu. 
au.pl lay ii.ing king's dishes n clothes. p JlS i ceremony in Tonga I n 
onrWnc «h» mischief, p 319 »> Washing for king's rr£. p 320 if. : 
6lal tfltvM ct Maori ctacPs janctily. p 32 1 ; taboo* Imposed on sacred 

king* and lesemMc those jippotod no miooi, pp 333-335, <■* 
women at mcnstniaDro and a*er child fiirth. pp 325-327. on lads ot 
initiation, p 327, on men at lb» wan, pp 327-331. on after their 

reuse, especially on iKm who haw shed Mood. pp. 331 * 339 . on homi- 
Ciilo, p 340 If., ami on llioac who have partaken of human ffcsh, pp 
3,1-3431 tfetis of holiness ml pcUolin not disringuiM-*.! by miage, p 
3*; ; king not to U u.ichcd. tfpedally -ith iron, p 344 ; use of iicr. 
tabooed, pp 344 * 34 * ; P*niri« ->'«<* °f innoraiinn, pp. 346-346 1 Uoc 
used to Inn tpirils pp 348-35"! «M*“* "“ 5 * 0 * 001 ' Q1 ° ,IQI,V- 

U prieMly king, p 350 ; uae of sharp hnlromonta fcUdim aScr a death, 
at fcxsls of «he si old. and at chddbirlh, pp 330-352 ; Flame" Daiis mil 
to touch ra« flesh, p 35* i bk<J not eaten, u containing ihe life, p 
352 if. ; Mix*!, especially royal Mood, mi shed to the ground, pp- 3 >*- 
358 ; Flatten Dill is not to walk under trellbed vine, p 358 ; *«oe ucued 
at blood and intoocaliro a. m.piratUo. pp. 358-.I60 : dread of contact 
with bleed, especially woman's bto*i pp 360-362 ; «nciHy of the be* I, 
osjMiiuily chiefs' hesri-, «>. 362-367 I hnir of raeiul ki-*€2. "ml 

C liras rot shoen, pp 368-372 1 cciemoiics at liak-<u.i«s, pp. 3? '-375 1 
magic use of rK<*n hail, pp 375 379 ; «' •>“' • n ' 1 depcrtfed in 
Stic place, pp. 379 -jS,. prcscn.nl ajpr-st the resnrrectioa, p 3 S 4 'f- » 
hail bnmt to prevent it from bring 11ml b>- lorccrara, |i(>. 385-3S7 1 
hur cut as a purltcaucy ceremony, pp 387-389 ; Titl^ <* ^ "“> 
Mhrai hidden to keep It from Metres, pp 389 - 39 < I kings forbidden <0 
eat certain p 391 sp 1 Fbiiuen Dialis not to have 1 kraK on hi* 
giunient, r« wear nay bit a broken ro«, p 39 * i “ 

aouian's d*U. cry, pp. J 9 «- 394 . pecent the contoMuuiiin of rronuge, w- 
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394*3*6, and ran* or one suiknew. pp. 396-39$ ; knots x* amulets, pp. 
39$-40l ; knot's and ringadettta the prax? »dl, p. 40* : nnp focMiUko, 
p. 401 ry. ; tin#* m aural**, p. 402 //. I the Gordian knot* \x 4°i J 
l*^re*3rj%l mra« r#~.»nl*l *« part of the man. p. 40i iy. ; p:i*jrui nnuo 
coowikd, pp. 404-41?; mine* of icUtioss, 0 penalty of father in fa w 
nnd mother- in-faw, not prar**«cd, pp. 4124191 jnterraluurt of Inn- 
K«nfiw WX <noufih 10 SKtORM fw these taboos on name*, pp. 419-4*1 ; 
m»« of the dead no< mentioned, pp. 4* 1 -4*71 tend eney v * thfa CUftoA 
to alter languacr, pp. 4*7*429. **d io IndWotl. pp. 4*9-43* » 

UftinCft «4 <k*d revive*? aft ti a lure, pp. 4JI-A53' ti^My nftcr the 
of the ixcpse It *a decayed, |>p. 433*435 • names of lines chwK and cor 
tain prxsis ra spoken, pp. 435-441 ; nvricaknis penver of nanus* of gods 
and spirits, p. 441 if.; di£ercai name* for me in ammtr ar»! winter, p 
44* *?- : trie name* of gods kept secret, pjx 443-447 • KunCnd cvxxlu- 
aan — taboos imj *aed on asm) kic^i acri priott nwrcly an anferoe- 
xnest of what the aawgc itgttdl as prudential mxxints |% 447 *y- 5 folGl 
fli* in these uinximA p. 44S j cor debt to the sjvi^, pp. 44K-453. 
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CHAPTER I 
TUE JONG OF THE WOOD 

“The Mill glassy lake that sleeps 
Beneath Aricu’s trees — 

Those trees in whose dim shadow 
Tlte ghastly priest d«h reign, 

The priest who slew the slayer, 

And shall himself be slain." 

Macaouv. 

§ l. Tin Arieian Grout 

WHO does pot know Turner's picture of the Golden Bough? 
The scene, suffused with the golden glow of imagination in 
which the divine mind of Turner steeped and transfigured 
even the fairest natural landscape, is a dreatn-like vision of 
the little woodland lake of Nemi, " Diana's Minor,” as it 
was called .by the ancients. No one who has seen that calm 
water, lapped in a green hollow of the Alban Hills, can ever 
forget it. The two characteristic Italian villages whidi 
slumber on its banks, and the equally Italian palace whose 
terraced gardens «Je$cend steeply to the lake, hardly break 
the stillness, and even the solitariness, of the scene. Dian 
hersdf might still linger by this lonely shore, still haunt 
these wood lands wild. 

In antiquity this sylvan landscape was the scene of a 
strange and recurring tragedy. On the northern shore of 
the lake, right under, the precipitous cliffs on which the 
modem village of Nemi is perched, stood the sacred grove 
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